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Love of friends and kindred plays a large part in’ 
the biography of Augustine, both in his Confessiones ¢ 
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and in the account of his life by Possidiug, a con- <= | 


temporary bishop of Calama. These two works‘re- 
veal on many pages proof of Augustine’s déep love 
for his friends and family, and likewise the high 
esteem and devotion which he elicited from all who 
knew him. Quite naturally, then, in proportiofi-as he 
loved with youthful ardor a boyhood friend of 
Thagaste, so would the death of this young man 
make his heart “black with grief.” 


Whatever I looked upon had the air of death. My native 
place was a prison house and my home a strange unhappiness. 
The things we had done together became sheer torment with- 
out him. ...I raged and sighed and wept and was in torment, 
unable to rest, unable to think. I bore my soul all broken 
and bleeding and loathing to be borne by me; and I could find 
nowhere to set it down to rest. ... I hated all things, hated 
the very light itself; and all that was not he was painful and 
wearisome, save only my tears: for in them alone did I find 
a little peace. 


Later, when writing the Confessiones, Augustine 
looked back upon this bitter experience with death 
and confessed that although he knew in his grief 
that he should have turned to God for consolation 
“he neither would, nor could” (nec volebam, nec 
valebam). Mistakenly, he admits, he had loved a 
mortal as if he were never to die. 


Consolation in the Confessiones 


The later pages of the Confessiones show Augus- 
tine soon after his conversion faced with the greatest 
sorrow of his life, the death of his mother Monica. 
His acceptance of that loss is in striking contrast to 
his mood of youthful anguish. He himself closed the 
eyes of Monica in death, and he restrained the cries 
of his son Adeodatus. His own childish element, 
“breaking out into tears,” he says, “was checked and 
brought to silence by the manlier voice of my mind.’” 
Although he missed the sweet association with his 
mother, he did not think it fitting to celebrate her 
funeral with tearful complaints and groaning. Only 
later did he weep “so small part of an hour for her 
who had wept so many years for me.’”* 

The deaths of his friend Verecundus and of his 
son Adeodatus, both of which occurred soon after 
that of Monica, are recalled in the Confessiones with 
tranquillity. In the same spirit he speaks of Nebri- 
dius who died a few years later. As a Christian, 
Augustine now knew that those dear to him, when 
they died, did not vanish into a world of nothingness 
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or even into a land of forgetfulness. During the 
long years of his episcopate, of how many of his 
hearers did he say with “quaint punning:” non 
amisimus, sed praemisimus!* How many bereaved 
ones he had to console in the way he so well knew! 
Having learned from his own experience how neces- 
sary to consolation is faith, and how faith can 
illumine the hours of bereavement, he strove to con- 
vey to his Christian friends and to his flock his own 
unshakable trust in divine Providence; he deepened 
men’s faith in the consoling doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the dead and won for himself a lasting 
reputation as a Christian consoler. 


Three Consolatory Letters 


It is strange to find that historians of the literary 
consolatio mortis, in treating of this genre, have 
been so long in recognizing the place which rightly 
belongs to Augustine. As recently as 1937 Charles 
Favez, the eminent Swiss authority on the consola- 
tory genre, in his monograph, La Consolation latine 
chrétienne,’ made no mention of Augustine. Friends 
and critics called the author’s attention to this 
lacuna and pointed out three consolatory letters in 
the correspondence of Augustine. Favez discussed 
these letters in the first volume of the Museum 
Helveticum® and also proposed a study of consola- 
tion in Augustine beginning with these letters and 
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the First Book of the De Civitate Dei. This sugges- 
tion gave rise to the study upon which this paper 
is based.’ 

The consolatio mortis as a literary genre dates 
from the days of Crantor the Academician in the 
third century B. c. Among the ancients it took the 
form of consolatory treatises, funeral speeches, and 
letters of consolation. Norms for the typical conso- 
lation are found in handbooks of rhetoric in the 
period of the Second Sophistic, and these exerted a 
profound influence on the Greek and Latin Fathers 
of the Church who were trained in the pagan schools. 
Given the broad rhetorical training of Augustine and 
his ability to mold ancient rhetorical devices to 
Christian purposes, we should be prepared to find 
in his writings a Christian adaptation of the con- 
solatio mortis. 

To Italica 

The works which were called to the attention of 
Favez were Epistulae 92, 259, and 263. The first, 
Epistula 92,° to the Lady Italica on the death of her 
husband, was written at the request of the widow. 
Augustine says that he prays that her faith and hope 
may comfort her, as well as the charity in her heart 
which is poured forth by the Holy Spirit. He adds: 


You ought not to consider yourself desolate while you 
have Christ dwelling in your heart by faith; nor ought you to 
sorrow as those heathens who have no hope. We know that, 
regarding those friends who are not lost but only sent ahead 
to a country where we shall follow them, we have hope, rest- 
ing on a most sure promise, that we, too, shall pass from this 
life into that other life; there they will be more beloved by 
us in proportion as they will be better known, and our 
pleasure in loving them will not be alloyed by any fear of 
separation.1° 


The remaining five-sixths of this letter has been 
called by Favez “a theological treatise,” for Augus- 
tine contrasts the knowledge which man has of him- 
self with that which God possesses, and he discusses 
the way in which man will see God in heaven. AIl- 
though he offers consolation to Italica and extends 
sympathy to her children, Augustine turns to a theo- 
logical instruction which outweighs the consolation. 
Epistula 92 is not, therefore, a typical letter of con- 
solation. 

To Cornelius 


Epistula 259" is addressed to a certain Cornelius, 
a friend of Augustine’s early years, on the death of 
his wife Cypriana. In this letter, Augustine does not 
so much console the husband as engage in chastise- 
ment of one who has requested consolation while he 
is being untrue to his wife’s example of virtue. True 
love on Cornelius’ part would prompt him to live 
virtuously, so that he might share the blessed state 
of Cypriana in heaven. On the condition that he 
pay his wife the tribute of imitation Augustine will 
compose a laudation in her honor. He is not without 
sympathy as he writes to Cornelius. He says that if 
the rich man buried in hell did not wish his brothers 
to come into his place of torment, how much more 
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must Cypriana desire that her husband not suffer 
the punishment of adulterers? In this letter Augus- 
tine’s preoccupation is with rebuke, and he shows 
that his chief concern is the salvation of souls, for 
the loss of a soul is cause for greater grief than the 
death of many persons. This letter has an additional 
significance, since Augustine says quite plainly that 
he does not use the methods of the schools: “I shall 
ask proof of the praise you want from me on Cypri- 
ana. If I were still selling words to my pupils in the 
rhetor’s school, I would exact a fee for such a lauda- 
tion. I want to sell you a laudation of your chaste 
spouse: first give me a fee, your chastity. Pay and 
you will receive it.’’*” 


To Sapida 

The third letter treated by Favez is Epistula 263 
to Sapida.** That it had not previously been consid- 
ered as a contribution to the consolatory genre is 
difficult to understand: it is a gem among Christian 
letters of consolation. This young lady had sent 
Augustine a tunic which she had woven for her 
brother Timotheus, who was a priest. He had died, 
however, before its completion, and Sapida says she 
will be consoled if Augustine now will wear it. He 
tells her to find greater consolation in the thought 
that her brother does not now need a perishable gar- 
ment but will be clothed in incorruption and im- 
mortality. Augustine understands Sapida’s grief, 
for he assures her that even Christ wept for Lazarus. 
In describing the joy of reunion with her brother in 
heaven he says that she has no cause for protracted 
sorrow, since eternal happiness is a far greater 
matter. These ideas make the sorrow of Christians 
different from that of those who have no hope. This 
letter is entirely devoted to its task of consolation 
and is rich in Christian solace. 


The De Civitate Dei 

Another suggestion of Favez for a study of the 
consolatory genre is De Civitate Dei, though in this 
work the consolation is not so formal nor obvious. 
However, several sections of the First Book were 
written to console the survivors of Christian victims 
of the sack of Rome in 410 A. D. In fact, this group 
of persons provided one of the chief reasons which 
induced Augustine to write the De Civitate Dei. 
The entire passage in this First Book, in which he 
discussed the problem of the unburied dead, was later 
used by Augustine in his principal consolatory trea- 
tise to which we shall refer later, De Cura pro 
Mortuis Gerenda. Returning for the moment to the 
De Civitate Dei, we find that Augustine used several 
arguments resembling the teachings of the Stoics: 
death is the common lot of all men; it is better to 
suffer death once and for all than to live in constant 
fear of it; death is not evil, but only the retribution 
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which follows it is evil. In the Christian spirit he 
wrote: “In the slain body there is no sensation. And 
although there are many bodies of Christians lying 
unburied, no one has separated them from heaven, 
nor from the earth which is all filled with the pres- 
ence of Him who knows whence He will raise again 
what He has created.’** Those of the faithful who 
lament their inability to bury their dead should re- 
flect that Truth has said: “Do not be afraid of those 
who kill the body, and after that have nothing more 
that they can do.’’’ Last offices and ceremonies that 
concern the dead, the careful funeral arrangements, 
the equipment of the tomb, and the pomp of obse- 
quies, are rather the solace of the living than the 
comfort of the dead. Yet he praised the care which 
Christians gave the dead, because by these services 
they cherished faith in the resurrection and pleased 
God by their compassion. 

This material in the De Civitate Dei, although not 
expressed in the form used by the ancients, is con- 
sistent in spirit with that which pervades several 
other works of Augustine. It serves to show that he 
lived with thoughts of the transience of life always 
before him and endeavored to bring the bereaved 
to share his own belief that ‘the whole family of 
God, most high and most true, has a consolation of 
its own—a consolation which cannot deceive, and 
which has in it a surer hope than the tottering and 
falling affairs of earth can afford.” 


Treatise to Paulinus of Nola 

Unnoticed by Favez and other historians of the 
consolation among Christian writers, the consola- 
tory treatise, De Cura pro Mortuis Gerenda,"”” was 
addressed to Paulinus of Nola for his instruction 
and for the consolation of a certain Flora who wished 
her son to be buried in the tomb of a martyr. Augus- 
tine analyzes the desire of having loved ones laid in 
a martyr’s tomb where danger of violation is rare, 
where more prayers are said for the departed, where 
men reveal their mercy of heart by giving to bodies 
without sensation that burial which these merciful 
ones hope for after their death. On the other hand, 
he stresses the Christian belief that God can raise 
the martyrs from death even if their bodies are 
burned by their persecutors and their ashes thrown 
to the winds. If this action could have hurt their 
souls, God would not have permitted it, for “precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.”** 
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He urges prayers for the dead, since prayers will 
help the man who has lived a good life, regardless 
of his place of burial, while the finest tomb will not 
benefit the wicked. This treatise, therefore, can be 
considered the classic consolatory work of Augus- 
tine: his instruction was conveyed through Paulinus 
for the consolation of Flora; he resolved a universal 
problem, namely, the place and manner of burial 
of the dead; and as a Christian he laid great stress 
upon the prayers of individuals and of the Church 
which benefit the souls of the dead who have lived 
meritoriously. He knew that those of his flock who 
were “gone before” were still his, and awaited the 
helping prayers of the citizens of the City of God 
still on earth. Augustine’s emphasis on suffrages 
for the dead has been reflected in the practice of the 
Church for 1500 years. How many thousands, for 
instance, have read his panegyric on Monica and, 
turning the last pages, have breathed a prayer for 
her soul, because he made this immortal request!" 


Consolatory Sermons 

With the ancient philosophical diatribe, which has 
its Christian counterpart in the Greek homilies and 
Latin sermons of the Fathers of the early Church, 
can be classed Augustine’s Sermones 172 and 173, 
De Mortuis.”° These sermons are based on the words 
of Scripture: “But we would not, brethren, have you 
ignorant concerning those who are asleep, lest you 
should grieve, even as those others who have no 
hope.’ Two sermons on the future resurrection of 
the dead, Sermones 361 and 362,” are devoted to an 
explanation of the Church’s teaching on this doctrine 
and the consolation which stems from this belief. In 
these four sermons Augustine is the true pastor of 
his flock. He shows a deep sympathy and under- 
standing of the meaning of grief, and at the same 
time he teaches his hearers the consolation which is 
to be found in their faith. 

And what of the consolatory funeral speech, de- 
veloped to such a high degree by Ambrose, Gregory 
of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus? We know 
from the Indiculum of Possidius®* that Augustine 
spoke at funerals, but here in keeping with Roman 
tradition the elaborate funeral speech was out of 
place. The laudatio funebris was unadorned by 


rhetoric, and Augustine’s theory of a Christian 
literary style would not allow him to use rhetoric 
except as the handmaid of truth. A short sermon, 
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Augustine’s last, Sermo 396, is called a sermo con- 
solatorius, but its genuineness is disputed. Its tone 
resembles more that of a consolatory letter; the 
speaker cuts short his words, overwhelmed by grief ; 
and unlike Augustine is the idea which it borrows 
from Cicero that grief is caused by envy for the 
dead.** 


Doubtfully Ascribed W orks 


Besides the authenticated consolatory matter in 
his writings, the voice of tradition assigns to Augus- 
tine (among opera dubia) a treatise De Consolatione 
Mortuorum.”® In addition to Sermo 396, which was 
written for the funeral of a bishop, there is also a 
consolatory letter to Probus on the death of his 
daughter,”® ascribed to Augustine by the mediaeval 
world; thus did men pay tribute to Augustine as a 
writer on consolatory themes. Nineteenth century 
historians of the consolatory genre, however, stopped 
abruptly with the last pagan representatives or, at 
best, reluctantly gave a place to those Christian 
writers who were heavily indebted to antiquity, for 
example, the two Gregorys, Ambrose, and Jerome. 
The consummate artist Augustine did not draw the 
attention of the nineteenth century, for he had con- 
ceived consolation in a new and entirely Christian 
sense, had drawn his inspiration from the Bible 
alone, and was indebted to the pagans neither for 
form nor ideas. 

Even if his works had not given Augustine a claim 
to be called a Christian consoler, his life would do 
so. His biographer tells us that the only visits to 
women which he allowed himself, following the 
counsel of Saint James,?”? were to widows and or- 
phans in their affliction. In his own experience, 
drawing inspiration from the writings of Cyprian 
and the remarks of Ambrose and other contemporary 
bishops, he faced death calmly. When Hippo was be- 
sieged by Boniface in 429 A .D., Augustine urged his 
friends to ponder the words of the Psalmist: “Thou 
art just, O Lord, and thy judgment is right.”?* As 
he prayed for the end of the siege, for fortitude to 
bear God’s will, or for release from this world, he 
echoed the words of Saint Paul, calling on the 
“Father of Mercies and the Lord of all consola- 
tion.”*® And finally, when dying, his episcopal see 
besieged by Vandals, in the midst of a ruined world, 
“he chose for his last words the strangest chosen by 
a saint: ‘A great man will not think it a great matter 
that trees and stones should fall or mortals die.’ ’’°° 


Sister M. Melchior Beyenka, O.P. 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


NOTES 


* Paper read at the University of Kentucky Fourth Lan- 
guage Conference (Biblical and Patristic Section), Lexington, 
Kentucky, April 28, 1951. 1 Conf. 4.6.11-7.12 (PL 32. 697- 
698), trans. by F. J. Sheed (New York 1943). 2 Conf. 9.12.31 
(PL 32.776-777). 3 Conf. 9.12.83 (PL 32. 777-778). 4 Cf. 
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Protagoras’ Faulty Yardstick 

“Man is the measure of all things.” The meaning 
of Protagoras’ famous dictum has been the subject 
of much controversy ever since he uttered it. To 
Plato in the Theaetetus (161B), it suggested the in- 
terpretation of extreme individualism: every man is 
as wise as any other. But it seems more likely that 
Protagoras was pointing out how conventional 
things are, and how right it is that this should be 
so. The common opinion of mankind thus becomes 
the ultimate criterion of things. Morals, customs, 
laws, are all man-made, and it is man’s wisdom to 
abide by these human conventions. By an apparent 
paradox, the sophist doctrine, once so revolutionary, 
here runs the full course to extreme conservatism. 

Unfortunately, Protagoras’ rejection of an objec- 
tive and unchanging reality (the Greeks called it 
gvots) leads only to social and intellectual suicide. 
The tyranny of vduocs, by which the Greeks meant 
man-made laws and conventions, takes the place of 
the supposed restrictions on human liberty imposed 
by an objective state of things. Man is no longer 
free, as Protagoras meant him to be, but the slave 
of rigid convention, from which there neither is nor 
ever can be any appeal to “things as they really are.” 
The fiat of the god humanity is now supreme, and 
the individual man must willy-nilly make his obei- 
sance. 

Protagoras Antithetical to Plato 

Protagoras, with his doctrine of vouos, is the 
antithesis to Plato, who may be called the philos- 
opher of mdvots. In the Cratylus, we read: 


Socrates: But would you say, Hermogenes, that the things 
differ as the names differ? And are they relative to individ- 
uals, as Protagoras tells us? For he says that man is the 
measure of all things, and that things are to me as they 
appear to me, and that they are to you as they appear to 
you. Do you agree with him, or would you say that things 
have a permanent essence of their own? 

Hermogenes: There have been times, Socrates, when I have 
been driven in my perplexity to take refuge with Protagoras; 
not that I agree with him at all.... 

Socrates: But... if things are not relative to individuals, 
and all things do not equally belong to all at the same mo- 
ment and always, they must be supposed to have their own 
proper and permanent essence: they are not in relation to 
us, or influenced by us, fluctuating according to our fancy, 
but they are independent, and maintain to their own essence 
the relation prescribed by nature. 





H. Pope, O. P., “St. Augustine on Death,” Blackfriars 21 
(1940) 629. 5 C. Favez, La Consolation latine chrétienne 
(Paris 1987). 6 C. Favez, “Les Epistulae 92, 259 et 263 de 
Saint Augustin,” Museum Helveticum 1 (1944) 65-68. 7 See 
the author’s Consolation in Saint Augustine (Washington 
1950) Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, Vol. 
83. 8 Epist. 92 (PL 38. 318-321). 9 Rom. 5.5. 10 Epist. 
92.1 11 Epist. 259 (PL. 33. 1073-1075). 12 Epist. 259.4 13 
Epist. 268 (PL 33. 1082-1084). 14 Civ. 1.12.1. 15 Luke 12.4. 
16 Civ. 1.29. 17Cur.Mor. (PL 40. 591-610). 18 Ps. 116.15. 
19 Conf. 9.13.87. 20 Serm. 172, 173 (PL 38. 935-939). 21 
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306). 26 PL 33. 1175-1176. 27 James 1.27. 28 Ps. 118. 137. 
29 2 Cor. 1.3. 30 Cf. G. Mathew, O. P. “The Collapse of a 
Civilization,” Blackfriars 31 (1950) 470, and Poss. Vit. 28. 
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Hermogenes: I think, Socrates, that you have said the 
truth (385.6: Jowett’s version). 


And in the Leges, Plato, now the old man who has 
learned to trust God the more he has learned to 
distrust men, writes: 


God ought to be to us the measure of all things, and not 
man, as men commonly say; the words are far more true of 
Him. And he who would be dear to God must, as far as is 
possible, be like Him and such as He is (716: Jowett’s 
version). 


Aquinas as Synthesis 


Saint Thomas Aquinas and Catholic philosophy in 
general may be called the synthesis of which Plato 
and Protagoras are the thesis and antithesis respec- 
tively. For Thomas, both gvous and vduos play 
important roles in man’s life on earth. There is an 
eternal law, an effective order imposed on things, 
existing in the mind of God, by which the whole 
universe is governed (Summa Theol. I.II, 91). Man 
himself has a share in this eternal ordination and 
from it derives his natural inclination toward his 
proper end and activity. This sharing in the eternal 
law, peculiar to the rational creature, is called nat- 
ural law (ibid. 94). Clearly, this natural law or 
participation by creatures in the divine law is akin 
to Plato’s pvatc. 

But Thomas does not rule out Protagoras’ vouoc. 
For in the sphere of practical reason, man partici- 
pates by nature in the natural law only to the extent 
of intuitive knowledge of certain universal prin- 
ciples. Specific rules for particular actions must be 
educed from the first principles by human reason 
(ibid. 95). To elaborate on an illustration used by 
Saint Thomas, man knows by a consideration of his 
moral nature that loans, as a matter pertaining to 
justice, must be returned. But it is a matter of 
human agreement and convention to determine such 
particulars as the number of witnesses to be present, 
rate of interest, time of payment, and the like, in 
conformity with the dictates of natural law. 

Natural law, then, or man’s participation through 
his nature in the eternal divine law, is not subject to 
human legislation. On the contrary, man, to be a 
man, must himself be subject to pvous. As Macbeth 
declares: 


I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. 


Noyos, again, positive human law, is subject to men 
or to their representative, the civil authority. To 
this extent, Protagoras’ argument for the autonomy 
of man was correct. But he erred in making man 
and man’s yvéuog the measure of all things. For 
from the preceding analysis it is evident that man 
works only within the framework of the divine plan 
for the universe. Here is man’s proper sphere of 
activity. Only here is it his privileged role to be 
the measure of things. 


West Baden College, 
West Baden, Indiana 


Walter J. Bado, S.J. 
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New Method of Teaching Latin* 


Waldo E. Sweet, teacher of Latin in the William 
Pen Charter School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
been evolving a different method of teaching Latin. 
His progress has been variously reported.t This past 
summer he was invited to conduct a Latin Workshop 
at the University of Michigan.2 The purpose of 
this paper is to report upon Dr. Sweet’s work, and 
especially upon the course that he conducted this 
summer at Ann Arbor; in this, I hope to bring a 
brief outline of his methods, and second, to recount 
the results of his summer workshop. 


The “Linguistic A pproach” 


Dr. Sweet labels his method Linguistic Approach 
to Latin, or the impact of descriptive linguistics on 
Latin teaching—or more simply still—doing away 
with the waste motion and concentrating on the 
main points. The method depends upon linguistic 
analysis of both English and Latin. How does En- 
glish work? How does Latin work? Where do they 
differ? Without training in linguistics one cannot 
answer these questions; one can only sense that 
there seems to be a difficulty in teaching the children 
this point or that point. Sweet maintains that, with- 
out training in linguistics, many teachers find first 
year Latin easy to teach, but that the second year 
becomes difficult, when the translation of Latin 
authors begins. 

This has led Sweet to apply linguistic principles 
to the teaching of Latin and has resulted in the 
Linguistic Approach, which differs from the tradi- 
tional in these respects: 

1. It stresses absolute mastery of the signalling 
system (inflections) by demanding production of 
the signals (such as, nominative, accusative, sub- 
junctive). 

2. It teaches students to recognize inflectional 
forms and their relationships, thus increasing the 
emphasis upon the grammatical structure of Latin. 

3. It presents a syntax based on form rather than 
on meaning. 

4. It teaches forms chiefly in context. 

5. It introduces inflectional forms that are closely 
related (“horizontal presentation”). For example, 
instead of one declension or one tense at a time 
(“vertical presentation”), Sweet takes the nomina- 
tive and accusative cases of all declensions at once. 

6. It relies on oral-aural drill for teaching much 
of the fundamentals. Here the student listens and 
repeats until he has mastered the assigned material. 

7. It employs a large number of audio-visual aids. 

Further, an analysis and comparison of English 
and Latin reveal that: 

1. Latin inflections are complex and difficult for 
the English-speaking student. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Louisiana Purchase Sesquicentennial 

On April 30, 1803, arrangements were concluded 
for the historic bargain known as the Louisiana 
Purchase, by which the young American government 
under Thomas Jefferson secured from the willing 
Napoleon of France title to the vast lands that were 
ultimately to form the states of Arkansas, lowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, and South Dakota, and parts of 
Colorado, Minnesota, Montana, and Wyoming. This 
huge domain, extending from the Mississppi west- 
ward to the Rockies, and from the Gulf of Mexico 
northward to Canada, had been received by Spain 
from France in 1763, but had been ceded back to 
France in 1800; the American flag was officially 
raised in New Orleans in December, 1803. The hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of these great events 
thus falis in 1953. 

Various observances will unquestionably be held, 
even though none may rival the magnificence of the 
Saint Louis World’s Fair of 1904, which marked 
(one year late) the century mark since the acquisi- 
tion of the Territory of Louisiana. And surely a 
purchase of such tremendous political and social im- 
plications may well stimulate periodic observances, 
to encourage succeeding generations to ponder upon 
and appreciate the significance of Jefferson’s bold 
act. 

Nor is the pertinence of such memorials to those 
in the classical languages far to seek. The great 
Territory of Louisiana, on its becoming a part of 
the United States one hundred and fifty years ago, 
had already had a beginning in the life of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. On the one hand, there 
were vast reaches of uncharted, unmapped lands; 
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but on the other, religion and education had already 
begun their saving crusades. 

This was true largely because devout mission- 
aries, inspired by a zeal for souls, had traversed 
these regions in the track of the earliest explorers, 
preaching, exhorting, converting, civilizing—at one 
time pausing only long enough for brief contact with 
native inhabitants or hardy colonial settlers, at an- 
other establishing themselves in permanent resi- 
dence. With them, in addition to the message of 
Christian truth, went the long tradition of Euro- 
pean culture, the great tradition fused centuries be- 
fore from elements Hebraic, Greek, and Roman. 

For culture does not stop at national bounds. The 
riches of European enlightenment, particularly of 
Spain and France, had in some measure reached the 
lands of the Louisiana Territory before its incor- 
poration in the United States. Whatever national- 
istic animosities had hitherto flared, whatever hos- 
tilities there were yet to be, the scattered inhabitants 
of the old Louisiana had had some taste of that 
culture which is one and international. And they 
had had it because of kindly men who had come, not 
stirred by the blaze of hatred, but warmed by the 
genial fires of love. 

To Christianity, it is not surprising that motives 
both natural and supernatural should lead men and 
women to such heroic deeds as those achieved by the 
early missionaries in Louisiana Territory. But we 
overlook, at times, the merely natural urge to benef- 
icence that pre-Christian philosophy also sometimes 
displays. In his De Officiis, Cicero remarks (1.20) 
that the first duty of justice is “hat a man shall “not 
harm another unless unjustly provoked”—ut ne cui 
quis noceat nisi lacessitus iniuria. But he adds as 
a second duty (1.21) that a man shall do all the posi- 
tive good in his power: 


But as Plato has well written, we are not born for our- 
selves alone, but part of us our country claims, part of us 
our friends. And as the Stoics hold, the products of the earth 
are all made for the use of mankind, but men have been made 
for the sake of their fellow-men, that they may themselves 
be of reciprocal benefits to one another. In this we ought 
to follow nature as a guide, to bring common benefits to the 
general good by an exchange of services through giving and 
receiving, and thus by our arts, our efforts, and our talents 
to bind together among men the society of mankind. 


We of the Louisiana Territory, and we of America 
generally, have been the recipients of such “common 
benefits” brought to us over the span of years by 
our European forebears. In this sesquicentennial 
time of the Louisiana Purchase we may well pause 
to acknowledge once again that debt, and pay trib- 
ute once again to the common culture it expresses. 

—W.C. K. 





The olive was Athene’s gift to Hellas, and Athens 
carved its leaves and berries on her drachma with 
the head of Pallas and her owl.—John Addington 
Symonds. 
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New Method 
(Continued from page 29) 
2. Latin syntax contrasts at almost all points with 
English. 
3. Latin vocabulary is relatively easy, because of 
the derivatives and borrowings. + 


The Method’s Res pose 


Let us see how Sweet resolves these difficulties. 

1. Latin inflections: Under any system, Latin in- 
flections are difficult. The average first year book 
has 1572 separate forms in the body of the text and 
insists on rote memorization of meaningless para- 
digms, whereas the Linguistic Approach introduces 
inflectional forms in relation to one another, thus 
having the two-fold advantage of pulling various 
declensions and conjugations into one pattern and 
of having available a larger working vocabulary. 

2. Syntax: The English pattern of speech indi- 
cates (signals) the subject and object by position 
in the sentence, whereas the Latin signals the sub- 
ject and object by inflection; and any first year book 
neglecting this basic difference between English and 
Latin confuses rather than helps the student. Puer 
canem videt is easy for English students because 
they learn by position, not inflection. Puer viro 
librum dat is also easy, since the student can trans- 
late, using his English background, even if he ig- 
nores the Latin signalling devices; but in second- 
year Latin, the Latin authors had never heard of 
English patterns of speech and, consequently, the 
student finds himself at sea. Duce necato, milites 
fugerunt. When asked what the subject is, the stu- 
dent often answers duce because of its position in 
the sentence. 

Easy Latin readings then (in approximate En- 
glish order) make Latin difficult for second year 
students. Latin composition, on the other hand, is 
excellent, according to Sweet, but, if not sufficiently 
motivated, reduces Latin enrollment and results in 
the situation in which we find ourselves today. 

3. Vocabulary: The Linguistic Approach avoids 
the point-to-point correspondence of vocabulary 
items that is characteristic of traditional vocabulary 
drill. Gero, ago, duco, for example, have various 
English meanings. Harper’s Latin Dictionary lists 
three pages of meanings for ago. Duco, likewise, 
takes its meaning from the context, as: spiritum 
ducere, “to live’ —ucxorem ducere, “to marry” — 
bellum ducere, “to prolong.” 

Sweet maintains that two things give away the 
vocabulary meaning: the context, and the English 
derivatives; and that, if students are trained in 
Latin inflectional forms (signals), they learn the 
meaning from the context; and that, since there are 
fewer inflectional forms than vocabulary items in 
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Latin, it is more efficient to learn the inflectional 
forms. 

Sweet is firmly convinced that there should be 
enough variety in the techniques of teaching to avoid 
monotony. To this end he employs pictures or slides 
to teach vocabulary. The slides are flashed on the 
screen, and if the nominative case is being studied, 
the question is asked, Quid est? and the students 
answer, Puella est—Canis est. If the accusative, the 
question becomes, Quid videtis? and the student an- 
swers, Puellam video—Canem video. Such a drill 
will hold the interest of the students for as many as 
thirty minutes, during which the student has learned 
not only the meaning of the word, but also the nomi- 
native and accusative forms. 


Techniques of Teaching 

For the first six or eight weeks no outside written 
translation is assigned; instead, records are used in 
intensive oral-aural drill. Emphasis is placed on 
speed and accuracy. In pattern practice an English 
sentence is given; there is a short pause for the 
student to answer; then the correct Latin is played. 
There are about twenty-five or thirty short sentences 
on a Pattern Practice. The response time is just 
long enough for a student to get the reply in if he 
answers immediately. About half the time the lesson 
is on tape, and the order of the sentences is changed 
(but the pattern of minimum contrast is not de- 
stroyed). This makes it considerably harder, for the 
students do not have as much chance for what the 
psychologists call “set.” 

Outside written work assigned after the first six 
or eight weeks consists of two types: prose composi- 
tion is assigned, about thirty short sentences, all in 
minimum contrast to illustrate the point under 
study. Sample: The boy sees his mother, the boy 
hears his mother, the boy hears his sister, the boy 
sees his sister, the boy sees his sisters, the sisters 
see their brother. When the students come to class, 
they are tested on these, and given one or two simi- 
lar sentences, but in a different combination; for 
example for the group above, the boy hears his 
sisters. The other type of written work is the follow- 
ing: when the class has finished a story, Sweet usu- 
ally assigns one day for them to rewrite the story 
in class in ten minutes. If they merely memorize 
the story, they get a “C.” To get an honor grade, 
they must make changes in the story, incorporate 
phrases from earlier stories, and so on. Before out- 
side translations are required, the instructor makes 
certain that the correct technique has been mastered. 
To accomplish this, Latin passages for memorization 
are assigned, usually short poems; film strips are 
used to enable the student to understand the con- 
structions. 

The technique of the filmstrips is as follows: the 
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text is broken into sections and projected on the 
screen. The students are thus compelled to compre- 
hend in the Latin order. E6 tempore means “Some- 
thing happened at that time.” Canem milites .. . 
“the soldiers ‘pogle’ the dog.” (The word pogle 
stands for any transitive verb). “The dog the sol- 
diers” is never permitted. In particular, the class 
practically explodes if a student translates canem 
as “the dog,” since “the dog” at the start of an En- 
glish utterance will normally be subject. “Some- 
thing happens to the dog,” or better, “Somebody 
‘pogles’ the dog,” is correct. Indirect discourse and 
indirect questions are similarly taught. 


The i952 Workshop 


Twenty-five students enrolled in the Latin Work- 
shop, University of Michigan Summer Session, 1952, 
representing various sections of the United States.* 
Materials for the first year and a half of Latin were 
mimeographed; these, Sweet informs me, are now 
being tried in twelve experimental classes through- 
out the country. Seven hundred and sixty copies 
of a first-year text were mimeographed, 500 copies 
of a second-year text, 200 pages of supplementary 
material, and numerous 35 mm. slides and film 
strips. More than 400 slow-speed microgroove rec- 
ords were made available, and as a result twelve 
converts were reported. Sweet informs me that each 
recipient of the Carnegie Grant received more than 
two hundred dollars’ worth of equipment in addi- 
tion to the materials. 

Sweet’s method requires energy and organization 
of a high order to produce and use film strips, re- 
cordings, slides, and to prepare translations and 
choose passages for memorization. It also requires 
a knowledge of linguistics, since the emphasis is 
upon structural analysis. The linguistic approach 
appears to put the emphasis in Latin teaching where 
it belongs—on reading Latin according to the rules 
of Latin syntax; and while making use of the best 
principles of traditional Latin methods, it likewise 
avoids the monotony of those methods by employing 
audio-visual aids. 

To the teacher in the small school who does not 
have the latest audio-visual aids available, it is also 
important because by a linguistic approach and by 
a varying of the teaching technique as much as cir- 
cumstances permit, much more satisfactory results 
can be expected. 

It may well be that the linguistic approach,‘ as 
developed by Sweet, is the answer to the director’s 
question in Goethe’s Faust, (Part I, Vorspiel auf 
dem Theater): 

Wie machen wir’s, dass alles frisch und neu und mit 
Bedeutung auch gefallig sei? 
Wallace H. Magoon 
Ball State Teachers’ College, 


Muncie, Indiana 
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NOTES 


* Adapted from a paper read before the Classical Lan- 
guage Subsection, Annual Meeting of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association, Indianapolis, October 23, 1952. At the 
author’s request, Dr. Sweet courteously read the paper in 
manuscript before publication. 1 Cf. CJ 46 (1951) 285; CW 
43 (1950) 118-121, 44 (1950) 5-7; Language Learning 4 
(1951-1952) 42-538. 2 Cf. CJ 47 (1952) 248. 3 Ibid. 4 For 
other treatments of the Linguistic Approach, cf. Myra L. 
Uhlfelder, “The University of Michigan Latin Workshop,” 
CW 46 (1952) 3-5; Elizabeth White, “A Dream Come True,” 
CO 30 (1952) 5-7, p. 7 (in remarks on the Americal Clas- 
sical League’s Fifth Latin Teachers’ Institute, Oxford, Ohio, 
June 19-21, 1952). 





Pericles and Athenian Democracy 

In his second book Thucydides successively de- 
scribes Periclean Athens as a “democracy,” and as 
“in fact a government ruled by its foremost citizen.’ 
How are these two passages reconcilable? Was 
Athens of the fifth century the ideal democracy that 
Pericles’ “Funeral Oration” made it out to be, or 
was it in reality a tyranny or monarchy under the 
sway of Pericles? A look at the statesman’s political 
life and the office of general can provide the answer. 

It is certain that Pericles was elected to the gen- 
eralship fifteen years in succession towards the end 
of his life, and he probably held it many times before 
that.2. His outstanding qualities of statesmanship 
and leadership, his oratorical powers, his democratic 
sympathies, and his integrity, must be held respon- 
sible for this popularity. The development and pros- 
perity of the Athenian Empire and the internal im- 
provements in Athens itself bear eloquent testimony 
to his prowess in statecraft. Whatever judgment 
ethicians may place on the morality of his treatment 
of the allied nations, it must be agreed, historically 
speaking, that it was a singular achievement for the 
small city-state to create and hold such an empire 
so soon after the Persian wars. In the accounts of 
the period, Pericles alone is given the credit for the 
political side of its accomplishment. 


Effectiveness of Pericles as Orator 


In a society where public speaking played so prom- 
inent a role, it is easy to see that eloquence was an 
indispensable item for a statesman. That Pericles 
had exceptional gifts in this regard writers of nearly 
every period in antiquity bear witness.* It was not, 
however, mere rhetoric or empty bombast, but the 
sincere expression of his political feelings and ideals. 
To go with this talent, Pericles had acquired a keen 
insight into the minds of the Athenian people, their 
emotions and feelings, their whims and moods.‘ 
This happy combination helped him in no small way 
to avoid the fate of ostracism. A profound sympathy 
for the masses was behind the democratic reform 
measures which he inaugurated along with Ephi- 
altes, and which he carried through alone during 
the course of his long rule. His motives have been 
questioned in antiquity, by Aristotle among others, 
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and in modern times, but the “hypothesis that ex- 
plains most simply the whole of his political career 
is that of the sincerity of his democratic creed.’ 


Charges Against Pericles 

Pericles’ political integrity requires special treat- 
ment, since it was a contested point with the ancient 
writers. Pericles was accused of embezzlement to- 
gether with Pheidias by Ephorus and Diodorus 
Siculus,® of starting the Peloponnesian War for per- 
sonal, domestic, or financial reasons by Aristophanes 
aud other authors,’ and of frequently bribing the 
Lacedaemonians by Ephorus and Theophrastus.*® 
Taken as a whole, the charges are repeated so fre- 
quently that it seems hard at first to disregard them, 
while it is equally difficult to reject the overwhelm- 
ing praise extended Pericles by Thucydides and 
Plutarch.® When the charges are considered singly, 
however, the ground falls out from under them. A 
chronological study of the Pheidias incident and the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War shows that the 
two could not have coincided, and consequently the 
whole truth of that accusation is called into ques- 
tion.’° Thucydides must be considered the most re- 
liable source for an analysis of the causes of the 
War, and he makes no mention of the trivia that 
have been associated with Pericles’ Megarian de- 
cree.'' There may be more truth in the charges of 
intrigue with Spartan leaders in order to prevent 
attacks on Attica. It is significant, however, that 
these charges were never pressed, even though they 
might have provided a very suitable weapon for his 
political enemies. Legal proceedings were so easily 
instituted at the period that we may assume that 
the failure of the conservative party to press such 
charges is an indication of their true nature as mere 
rumors or groundless slanders. In fact, the frequent 
accusations levelled against Pericles through the 
persons of his wife, Aspasia, and his friends, Phei- 
dias, Damon, and Anaxagoras, may also serve to 
indicate how blameless Pericles’ political life really 
was.?? 

Pericles and His Political Rivals 

An important factor that needs consideration is 
Pericles’ relations with his political rivals. Even 
if we grant that his rule was characterized by hon- 
esty and genuine sympathy for the demos, it could 
hardly be called democratic if methods he employed 
in gaining and holding the strategia were in any way 
illegal or high-handed. The ostracism of Cimon paved 
the way for his entrance into politics after the demo- 
cratic reforms initiated by Ephialtes and himself. 
The absurd charge that he murdered Ephialtes is 
quickly refuted by Aristotle’s testimony.'® In con- 
nection with the ostracism of Cimon, there is no 
evidence that Pericles was responsible in any way 
for illegal conduct in effecting it. In fact, Cimon’s 
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own folly in undertaking the expedition to help the 
Spartans and the wrath of the fickle Athenians con- 
sequent upon its failure seem to have been the chief 
causes.'* A similar situation occurred in the ostra- 
cism of Thucydides, son of Melesias, in 443 B.C., 
which marked the climax of the only serious oppo- 
sition to Pericles’ rule since Cimon’s exile. Once 
again there is no evidence of unfair play by Pericles. 
Thucydides had tried to capitalize on what he 
thought was a turn in the feelings of the Athenians 
towards Pericles, and he demanded his ostracism. 
But the machinery of this instrument of party strife 
recoiled upon Thucydides himself, and he went into 
exile while Pericles continued to enjoy unrivalled 
sway in Athens for the next fifteen years.* 


Distinctiveness of the Generalship 


“The strategia was . . . undoubtedly the highest 
office of the state, the most natural object of ambi- 
tion, and the surest basis of power.”*® The very mili- 
tary nature of the office brought with it besides the 
moral support of an army freedom from the haphaz- 
ard chances of lot and the opportunity of unlimited 
reelection. By way of duties, and consequently of 
powers, garrisons, fleets, naval protection on sea, 
levies, and tributes fell within their jurisdiction. 
The ten generals also had considerable freedom in 
fiscal matters, and many honors and privileges were 
theirs in the city-state government. In the course of 
time one of the generals was singled out as auto- 
crator with authority over the others, and it is 
almost certain that Pericles held this post during 
the first years of the war with Sparta, if not many 
times before."’ 

Pericles and Democracy 

Assuredly, then, the democracy of Athens re- 
mained intact during Pericles’ reign. He did not 
sidestep his way into office, nor did he maintain 
that position by any illegal means. Everything was 
done within the bounds of the democratic Athenian 
constitution. Still we must not fail to see that the 
strategia itself was an undemocratic element by 
reason of the election connected with it, which 
Aristotle brands as oligarchical.’* It was, however, 
only by this means that Athens could employ to the 
full exceptional qualities in exceptional individuals. 
When a man of Pericles’ talents and capabilities 
appeared on the scene and easily distanced all other 
statesmen, what choice did Athenians have but 
to elect him year after year? The democratic con- 
stitution did furnish the resort of ostracism, should 
any general stray too far from the wishes of the 
demos. Pericles’ fine and his defeat at the polls 
during the Peloponnesian War indicate further the 
compatibility of his generalship with the democ- 
racy.’ 

Pericles did dominate Athens for thirty years 
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with scarcely a serious challenge raised against his 
rule and policies. In that sense Periclean Athens 
was a virtual monarchy or tyranny (not in the 
pejorative sense). His period of rule, however, was 
entirely in keeping with the essentially democratic 
constitution of Athens, and no phase of his career 
was marked by any singular exception to the norms 
of that constitution. In that sense, Periclean Athens 
was a “democracy, because its administration” was 
“in the hands, not of a few, but of the many.””° 
John Francis Talbot, S.J. 

Saint Louis University 
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Breviora 
Paul Osborn and Sisyphus 


In Paul Osborn’s play, On Borrowed Time, the leading 
character succeeds in postponing the end of his life for some 
time by holding Death in captivity in the branches of an 
apple tree. During this interval much misery comes on the 
world as a result of the fact that no creature can die while 
Death is thus prevented from going about his duties. 

This episode in Osborn’s fantasy bears a remarkable re- 
semblance to the story of Thanatos and Sisyphus as recorded 
by Pherecydes (C. and T. Muller, Frag. Hist. Graec. [Paris 
1874] I 94). According to his account, Zeus, on becoming 
angry with Sisyphus, sent Thanatos to put an end to his life. 
“But Sisyphus,” in the words of Pherecydes, “on becoming 
aware of the plan, bound Thanatos in heavy chains. There- 
upon, because of this, it came about that no man died until 
Ares released Thanatos and turned Sisyphus over to him.” 
This, along with other offenses committed by Sisyphus, ac- 
counts for the harsh punishment meted out to him in Hades 
(Hom. Od. 11.593-600). 

In his article, “Dramaty Satyrowe Aischylosa” (Eos 42 
[1947] 148-176), the Polish scholar, Wiktor Steffen, argues 
that this conflict between Thanatos and Sisyphus was an 
important part of the subject matter of Aeschylus’ satyr 
play Sisyphus. The chief duty of the chorus of satyrs, he 
thinks, was to aid Ares in the liberation of Thanatos from 
the captivity imposed on him by Sisyphus. If Steffen’s argu- 
ment is correct, it is clear that there is at least some simi- 
larity between the Sisyphus of Aeschylus and Osborn’s mod- 
ern play, On Borrowed Time. 


Saint Louis University Chauncey Edgar Finch 





Conference: Foreign Language in Elementary 
Schools 


As reported in School and Society 76 (November 22, 1952) 
329, a Conference to discuss “The Role of Foreign Languages 
in American Schools” is to be held in the Federal Security 
Agency Building, Washington, D. C., January 15-16, 1952. 
The arrangers of the Conference, realizing the increasing 
need for foreign languages among American citizens by rea- 
son of America’s world leadership, plan to examine how for- 
eign language study can be introduced on an elective basis in 
the elementary schools without interference with the present 
programs. The Honorable Earl J. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, will be general chairman, and 
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Arthur M. Selvi, professor of education and modern languages 
at Teachers College of Connecticut (New Britain), will be 
secretary. Others associated with the direction of the Con- 
ference wil be Theodore Andersson, director of Yale Uni- 
versity’s new Master of Arts in Teaching Program, and 
Harold Benjamin, director of the division of social founda- 
tions for education at George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville, Tennessee). 





AIA Editorial Changes 


Dr. Granville Downey, of the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection, has resigned as editor of the American 
Journal of Archaeology because of the pressure of scholarly 
obligations at the institution with which he is connected. He 
has been succeeded, as of July 1, 1952, by Ashton Sanborn 
(147 Brattle Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts). Profes- 
sor Jotham Johnson, of Washington Square College, New 
York University, has also resigned, after service with the 
Society’s newer publication, Archaeology. Beginning with the 
current volume, Archaeology 5 (Spring 1952), Gladys David- 
son Weinberg (Mrs. Saul S. Weinberg, 211 Jesse Hall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri) has succeeded as 
editor. Professor Johnson, also editor of the Archaeological 
Newsletter, and now in Europe on a fellowship, will continue 
to handle that publication. 

To these editors, past and new, THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 
extends full felicitations. Missourians will note with some 
interest that the coming of Mrs. Weinberg brings to three the 
number of classical and archaeological editors in the state; a 
second being Professor Phillip DeLacy of Washington Uni- 
versity, editor of the Transactions and Proceedings of the 
American Philological Association, and a third, the editor of 
THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN. 





Loyola Greek Academy Program 


The Reverend Paul L. Callens, S.J., of Loyola University, 
New Orleans, reports a Greek Academy under the auspices of 
the classical department of the institution, held on December 
11, 1952. A sophomore student, Joseph Richard Berrigan, was 
examined on three plays of Sophocles and on the Ilias and 
Odyssea of Homer, by a committee of the following: Russel 
M. Geer, Tulane University; Clement J. McNaspy, S.J., Saint 
Charles College (Grand Coteau, Louisiana); Anthony C. 
O’Flynn, S.J., Loyola University; and Mary Sollman, New- 
comb College. Theodore J. Pfister, A.B., 55, served as master 
of ceremonies. 





Ford Foundation Faculty Fellowships 


For 1953-1954, the Ford Foundation for the Advancement 
of Education, through its Committee on Faculty Fellowships 
(575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.), is offering for 
the year two hundred fifty Faculty Fellowships designed to 
help recipients broaden their qualifications for teaching in a 
liberal art program. Considerable latitude is allowed in the 
definition of “broadening one’s qualifications,” though the 
prime intent is not the support of private research projects. 
Each fellowship provides an approximation of the recipient’s 
current salary, plus expenses necessary for the plan of study. 
Forms for the candidates and for nominating officers at their 
respective institutions may be secured from the Committee on 
Faculty Fellowships and must be submitted on or before 
January 10, 1953. 

Recipients of such Fellowships for the current academic 
year, included among scholars in classics the following faculty 
personnel, as reported in CW 46 (1952) 44-45: W. E. Brown, 
Lafayette College; W. C. Helmbold, University of California; 
J. P. Maguire, Boston College; E. M. Manasse, North Carolina 
College; T. W. Organ, Pennsylvania College for Women; R. 
B. Palmer, Scripps College; Edward Rosen, College of the 
City of New York; W. H. Willis, University of Mississippi. 





Newsletter—CAPS, North 


A welcome addition to various departmental, school, state, 
and organizational newsletters is the Bulletin of The Classical 
Association of the Pacific States, Northern Section, edited by 
Winifred E. Weter, of Seattle Pacific College. The present 
number (1 [November 1952]), runs to five and one-half pages 
and is the second to appear in the current volume. In addition 
to various news items (including the Northern Section and 
CAPS as a whole), the number continues the summaries of 
papers given at the Annual Meeting of April 4-5, 1952. 
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Book Reviews 
_Richard Rosenheim, The Eternal Drama: A Comprehen- 
sive Treatise on the Syngenetic History of Humanity, Dra- 
matics, and Theatre. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. xiii, 308. $6.00. 

This ambitious book had its beginning in a series of lec- 
tures given at Masaryk University in Prague, shortly before 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia by Hitler. “It was completed,” 
its author tells us in the preface, “during ten years of in- 
tense research” in the United States. Though it is not par- 
ticularly pleasing to criticize the work of a foreigner now 
residing in this country, yet, if the truth must be told, the 
time and energy which went into the composition of this 
book could have been put to far better advantage. 

Because of the vastness of his subject the thread of the 
author’s thought is extremely difficult to follow, and the ob- 
scure and inconsequential style in which he writes keeps the 
reader continually on the rack. The system of capitalization 
which has been adopted is at times weird, and certainly at 
variance with either English or American custom. Misspell- 
ings are all too frequent; Tibetean (p. 35), Achille (p. 46), 
Byzance (p. 62), Boetius (p. 105), Augian (p. 133), Haendel 
(p. 239), and Herodote (p. 289) are representatives of a 
class of errors. Rended garment (p. 72), Arabism (p. 98), 
and Naziance (p. 84), are lapses in English which the author 
should have been spared by his editors. Careless reporting 
of facts is much less excusable: “Tut-Ench-Amon . . . whose 
mummy, as some believe, went down to the bottom of the 
Atlantic in 1912” (p. 26); “the degenerate moon-worship of 
the Phoenicians of Troy; ... the abominable Moloch-cult of 
Crete; and, finally, the black-magic despot-cult of Persia” 
(p. 46); “ “They shall part my raiment among them,’ Christ 
had said at the Cross” (p. 102). Errors of detail such as 
these are far too numerous to quote, but they are of slight 
consequence in comparison with the impossible pretensions 
of the author’s theme. 

Mr. Rosenheim interprets every act of community worship 
as a kind of drama. This religious drama along with its 
secular counterpart provides the only adequate interpreta- 
tion to human existence. How adequate this interpretation 
is may be judged by the author’s own wholehearted accept- 
ance of the “anthroposophy” of Rudolf Steiner, through 
which, according to its founder, “ ‘we learn that an immortal 
germ inhabits man, who at the moment of death enters the 
spiritual world to return again and again to physical exis- 
tence after having fulfilled his tasks in the Beyond, for the 
sake of gathering ever new experiences down here, which he 
can carry up into the spirit world in death’ ” (p. 267). 

The author probably has little to lose by the publication of 
this book. Those who contributed to the “magnanimous pro- 
motion of its material birth” (p. vii), have suffered only a 
financial loss. That a responsible publisher should have 
accepted it at any _ is to the reviewer surprising, unless 
The Philosophical Library wished to prove again the truth 
of the ancient Roman observation: 

Postremo nemo aegrotus quicquam somniat 
Tam infandum, quod non aliquis dicat philosophus 
(Varro, Eumenides [Riese, p. 127]). 
M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 


Joseph Ward Swain, The Ancient World (Harper’s His- 
torical Series). New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. Vol. 
1, “Empires and City-States of the Ancient Orient and Greece 
Before 334 B.C.” Pp. xiv, 658, 16 maps, 32 plates. Vol. 2, 
“The World Empires: Alexander and the Romans After 334 
re Pp. xx, 578, 138 maps, 29 plates. $9.00; each volume, 

4.50. 

Guy Stanton Ford, the distinguished historian who is gen- 
eral editor of Harper’s Historical Series, remarks in his 
preface to volume one of The Ancient World that Mr. Swain’s 
book “uses, as has no other text, all the scholarship since 
Breasted’s day to enric’: and broaden the story of the civili- 
zation to which the Greeks, and ultimately our own world, 
fell heir” (p. xv). Swain, a teacher for thirty-six years, 
and professor of history at the University of Illinois since 
1937, is splendidly qualified to do this. Even the redoubtable 
Oldfather, for many years professor of classics at Illinois, 
had the highest respect for Swain as an extremely competent 
scholar. 

The present two-volume set is a crowning glory. Designed 
for a college text, it is so lucid and interesting in its presen- 
tation that it may very profitably be used in secondary 
schools or by a layman reading for entertainment. One of 
the many fine features is the insertion, after various chap- 
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ters, of notes on men and events of import in the field of 
historical research; for example, “The Rediscovery of Hittite” 
(pp. 163-164) and “George Grote” (pp. 427-428). These 
sketches give fascinating glimpses of personages whose 
Herculean efforts were responsible not for history, but for 
our k1.owledge and understanding thereof. The galaxy in- 
cludes Sir James Frazer, Sir Henry Rawlinson, James Henry 
Breasted, W. Robertson Smith, Heinrich Schliemann, and 
many others. 

Swain affords the reader a second important historical 
desideratum in his treatment of controversial issues, such as 
biblical criticism or the causes of Roman decline, neither 
hesitating to label such issues as controversial, nor failing to 
give a presentation of the views of leading authorities. 

Each volume has a select bibliography (fifteen pages in 
volume one, eighteen pages in volume two) and an adequate 
index. The type is large and clear and apparently without 
error. The excellent plates and maps are supplemented, espe- 
cially in the second volume, by detailed genealogical tables. 

Harris Livingston Russell 
The University of Texas 


Cedric H. Whitman, Sophocles: A Study of Heroic Human- 
ism. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 292. 
4.75. 


Whitman’s book offers a challenging new interpretation 
of the plays of Sophocles. While some students of Greek 
tragedy will doubtless be in violent disagreement with many 
of the author’s conclusions, almost all will admit that he has 
presented his thesis in an interesting manner, and that his 
arguments deserve serious study. He himself, realizing that 
some of his statements are somewhat dogmatic and polemical 
in tone, expresses the hope in his preface, “. . . that my argu- 
ments will be received in the spirit of constructive zeal in 
which they were written.” This request seems a reasonable 
one. 

At the outset Whitman discards Aristotle’s theory of 
hamartia as being of little or no worth for the interpretation 
of the works of Sophocles. He sees hybris and sophrosyne 
as playing a much less important role than is generally 
ascribed to them. Likewise, he is inclined to question the 
conventional view of Sophocles as a man characterized by 
serenity, self-control, and piety, though he does grant that 
traces of serenity do appear in his last plays. To Whitman, 
tragedy, as developed by Sophocles, instead of depicting a 
character suffering from the consequences of a tragic flaw, 
rather presents a hero whose arete leads him to moral tri- 
umph, usually achieved through self-destruction. ““Excellence, 
not failure, is the source of tragedy,” he remarks on page 
140. Or, as he expresses it more fully at another point 
(p. 223): “In the seven plays seven heroes—or perhaps 
better, six—go their way, each led by his own individual 
arete, into suffering, and through suffering to moral triumph. 
In every case, the kind of arete is different, for no two indi- 
viduals can have exactly the same excellence; hence the 
variety of the plays. Furthermore, the final triumph some- 
times is achieved only in death, and sometimes it is a barren 
and inglorious victory, whose only trophy is that the hero 
has not faltered.” 

Whitman thinks that the seven extant plays by Sophocles 
were written in the following order: Aias (ca. 447), Anti- 
gone (442/1), Trachiniae (ca. 437-432), Oedipus Rex (ca. 
429), Electra (ca. 418-414), Philoctetes (409), and Oedipus 
Coloneus (401). He sees three stages in the development of 
Sophocles’ art. In the first stage, represented by the first 
two plays, Aias and Antigone, the individual, through his 
arete, emerges triumphant in self-destruction. The author 
notes in this connection that the two qualities most character- 
istic of the Greek hero are self-destructiveness and intimacy 
with the gods (pp. 59-60). In Aias, according to Whitman, 
the pride of Ajax is not hamartia, as often assumed, but 
rather his chief excellence. “Ajax slays himself to rectify his 
position for all time, to let his arete appear untrammeled by 
the outrages of his last days” (p. 76). Thus the play “... 
reveals itself as one long paean of triumphant individualism” 
(p. 79). Likewise Antigone, because of her arete, and not 
because of a tragic flaw, brings destruction on herself by 
defying Creon. Her death results from her own decision 
rather than from the intervention of any god. “All motive 
comes from within the actors, and only in the sense of an 
inward moral standard, which is itself a kind of divinity, can 
any god be called responsible for Antigone’s death” (pp. 95- 
96). So interpreted, this play, like the Aias, stresses the im- 
portance of the individual. “Arete, self-destructive but 
triumphant, was the keynote of both plays” (p. 103). 
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In the second stage of Sophocles’ productivity, represented 
by Trachiniae and Oedipus Rex, knowlege too late is the im- 
portant theme. Both of the plays of this period are charac- 
terized by a spirit of gloom which Whitman finds puzzling 
(p. 104). In these dramas “ humanity still wears its 
jewel of arete, but no apotheosis, ‘like that of Antigone, fol- 
lows. These protagonists lose and lose terribly” (p. 104). 
Deianeira lost because she learned too late that the charm 
she gave to Heracles was poison, and Oedipus lost because 
he learned the real meaning of the oracle too late. Both 
characters had arete, but the quest for tragic knowledge, 
which came too late, brought about death in the one case and 
self-imposed blindness in the other. Sophocles places the 
blame for this on the gods. 

In the third stage of the development of his art, repre- 
sented by the remaining three plays, Sophocles returns to the 
more optimistic outlook of the first period. Endurance is the 
important theme of the last three plays. “Now the finding 
out process itself becomes the essence, and knowledge is not 
too late, because the hero can endure” (p. 151). The Electra 
has meaning, according to Whitman, only if it is interpreted 
as a play about Electra rather than Orestes. “The nature of 
her <Electra’s> endurance, the moral strength which she 
possesses, the degree of her suffering, and the final release 
from it constitute the real purpose of Sophocles in this play” 
(p. 164). Philoctetes, too, triumphs because his arete, ex- 
pressed through his endurance, enables him to win a moral 
victory in the end. But the theme of the last plays achieves 
its finest and fullest expression in Oedipus Coloneus, when 
the hero of the play acquires divinity through arete fortified 
by endurance. 

In discussing the religion of Sophocles, Whitman main- 
tains that this Greek writer recognized several levels of 
morality. The Olympian gods stood on a ievel above human 
morality or on a level of supramorality. The tragic hero, on 
the other hand, stood on a different level, where arete was 
of the utmost importance. Sophocles is only incidentally con- 
cerned with the supramorality of the gods. He regards it as 
a plain ontological fact. “He could, at times, cry out against 
it, as if it were not supramorality but immorality, as he did 
in the close of the Trachiniae. His dark middle period teems 
with the negative aspect. But for the most part he could 
leave the gods to their own existence, be it whatever it was, 
and by concentration on human arete discover therein an- 
other form of divinity. Thereby a metaphysic was estab- 
lished, for divinity could appear in the world, and man, by 
setting up his moral essence in contrast to the gods, could 
give it the dignity it deserved. For though divinity outside 
of man had no need for morality, divinity in man was moral- 
ity, and the interaction of the kinds of divinity, is the key to 
Sophocles’ world order” (p. 245). 

Perhaps the best summary of Whitman’s study which could 
be offered is to be found in the last paragraph of the book 
(p. 251): “‘Sophoclean tragedy is both bitter and triumphant. 
Each hero’s fate is an illustration, or better still, a re-crea- 
tion of a world order, wherein the gulf between shadowy man 
and eternal reality is transcended by the heroic moral fire. 
That is the triumphant part. The bitter or tragic part lies 
in the split between the hero and the rest of the world, for 
whom heroic arete is as inscrutable as the gods themselves. 
The living hero is always too large for the world. But all 
his consciousness of greatness, all his steadfastness and loy- 
alty to inner law cannot console him; there is no happiness 
involved, but only the bleak and barren mountain peaks of 
grandeur.” 

Whitman presents his arguments in a convicing manner 
throughout. Any student of Greek tragedy, whether or not 
he accepts the views presented, is sure to enjoy reading the 
book. 

Chauncey Edgar Finch 
Saint Louis University 





Ignoring several earlier didactic efforts that had 
no influence on later writers, we may say that Latin 
Christian poetry begins with the Spanish Juvencus. 
His translation of the Gospel into hexameters had 
far-reaching results; for he was the pioneer of the 
epic cycle, that comprised a body of poems of great 
magnitude, number, and variety.—O. J. Kuhn- 
muench, S.J., in Early Christian Latin Poets. 








Materials Available 
through the Office of 
The Classical Bulletin 


Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 


Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alexan- 
der, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, Clyde 
Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sullivan, S.J. 


Each, $2.95 


e 
General Index 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 


BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, 50c 
e 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E. Arnold, S.J. 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 

Chosen from nine periodicals, from the begin- 
ning of each until August 1, 1941. 
" Each, $1.50 

Leo M. Kaiser 
T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 

AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
Each, $1.25 


o 
William C. Korfmacher 


OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 


Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- 
century proverb collection. Each, $2.00 


O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 


AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 


SOME AIDS TO LATIN 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
© 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 
Sense-Line Texts ... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
Cicero, PRO ARCHIA 


Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20c 
s 
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3650 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


All items are seni postage prepaid if 
remittance accompanies the order 
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